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AESTRACT 

Initial research conducted by the Colorado River 
Indian Tribes Rehabilitation Center revealed that lack of career 
information available to Indian youth, lack of Indian student 
direction and motivation, and resultant low academic achievemenr 
inadequately prepared these students for the world of work^ 
Consequently, a new program (involving seminars, field trips, 
individual and group counseling, and followup counseling) for the 
provision and disseminaticn of career information was designed which 
included eight specific objectives. To test the effectiveness of the 
program objectives, a research design was established which u^'sd one 
treatment group and six control groups (composed of Indian and 
non-Indian youth) matched according to grace, ser , age, I-Q.^ and 
achievement. Highlights of significant fin^i-igs are these: (1) There 
was increased awareness of services offer by nhe Colorado River 
Indian Tribes and of how school problems may be relaxed to cultural 
factors, and a general impression that Indian students" attitudes 
toward school were much improved; (2) a signjfice.^t reduction in 
school dropouts; (3) significant improvement in vocational awareness; 
(4) increased motivation toward future vocational opportunities; (5) 
reduced contacts with the law; (5) increased awarenrss of future 
employers; and (7) exposure to successf ul.ly emplovf ..ndians and 
Tribal members. (Aathor/TA) 
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Mats irui 'a.aat-s m via ion oi' laia n. S. Office of Flaucation 
,i'-a-ial lv(M<.'arch MLwaaii for a Cara'ar Caiidanac Or len La t: L<jn 
irah Proarain on [)eae:abi.a^ 2b, 1973. It was approvod^for 
T.iontation on .iuly 1, 1974, This proqram was in operation 
.. ! u I '/ 1 , 1 7 4 , t h r C'a>-1 h J uno 3 0 1 ^.^ 7 o . 

Tho dev'cloped model included seminars, field trips, 
>/idual and qroui) cif^unsolinq, aaid follow-up co.un se 1 inq' . Th 
ra:n tested the effectiveness of each of the above as relat 
areer or i en tat ion . 

The followinq are hiqhliuhts of significant findinqs 

1) There was increased awareness of services offered 

by the Tribes and how school problems may be related 
to cultural factors and a general impression that 
Indian students' attitudes toward school were much 
improved . 

2) Significant rcduc:tion in school dropouts. 

3) Siq'nif leant improvement in vocational awareness. 

4) Increased motivation toward future vocational 
oppc rtu:":it ICS . 

5 ) I .educed con tacts wi t- :\ the law . 

b ) The treatment cjroui) increased their own awareness 
of" f utui e employers . 

7) The students were exposed to successfully employed 
Ind-ms and Tribal members. 
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INTkODUCT ION 

Rof^oarjp. coiupiLod by the Cc> lorado River Indian Tribes, 
Rehabilitation Center, over the past several years prior t:o this 
project, indicated lack of information available to Indian stu- 
dent^ pertainmq to careers within their local areas. Many career 
opportunities were available or would become available m the nuar 
future, however, an instrument der^igned to explore methods of dis- 
seminating available career information to Indian students at an 
early stage of their academic development was needed. Research 
also indicated that Indian students lacked direction and motiva- 
tion which, in' turn, impacted negatively on their academic and 
socia 1 achievement . 

The Colorado River Indian Reservation is located in 
Northern Yuma County, with the center of activity in Parker, 
Arizona. The Tribes which inhabit it are unique among Indian 
communities throughout the United States in that four tribes make 
up the Reservation population of approximately 2,000 Indian member 
The four tribes represented are the Mohave, Chemehuevi, Navajo, 
and Hopi Indians. The bill establishing tht, C^-^lorado River Indian 
Reservation was signed into law by President ..braham Lincoln in 
1865. The Tribal Constitution was ratified by the Congress of the 
United States on August 13, 1943. 

A large majority of the population of the Western United 
States resides withm a 300 mile radius of the Colorado River 
Reservation. Parker, Arizona, with an approximate population of 
5,000, is bordered by the Reservation and provides its nearest 
community services. The area urbanization trend is limited and 
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p r.-()ij..H-' L y w i. I fcnuiin imt. il. ir.offj mdustr', . :t developed. Ar 
L!;e prtiisont^ uiiempioymon t is hiqh arid m.^ny jobs are Gcascnal. 
'ihc c<.'Oiioiny of the area Is heavily tied to agribusiness and 

is:n. Most businesses are small, highly spGciali'zcd a^d d.e 
p.(w: tend to hire unskilled or semi-skilled persons. Schools on 
thi? Kc^sorva t i on are public and include one high school and two 
elomontary schoola in Parker and one elementary school in Poston, 
Arizona. 'J^hore is also a Headstart Program' as well as a program 
for mentally r^^tarded children. A large part of,, previous socio- 
economic development on the Reservation was initiated by non- 
Indians. Al'though this trend is changing somewhat, the expense 
to the Tribes far exceeds the income. To keep pace with social 
and economic changes, the Tribes are placing emphasis on educa- 
tion: elementary, high school, and advanced. 

The Tribes were faced with the problems of improving 
the educational level and reducing the juvenile crime rate among 
Indian youth. Adequate local resources were not available. In 
order to deal with these problems, the Tribes believed that new 
programs needed to be developed and T^ested. It was determined 
by Tribal leaders that initial funding was ess ntial in the de- 
sign and testing phase of these programs. The Tribes' ability 
to continue programs of proven merit appears positive. 

In the 1973-74 school year, Parker High School had a 
population of 542 students, 132 of which were Indian. At the 
conclusion of the first quarter grading period, a total of 186 
failing grades were reported. Indian students comprised 24% of 
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.3rid approx i.rria L^' Ly \J}(} n\in(jr offenses were -.liloqedly coinrnitted 
\j / I r\(\ \ '"1 ri ut.li , 

A \,n<jit pf.»r-f'<Mit.,,iqr: Lh*' .s t udeTi t. f; ri^^: . t t •jmc.' i, nq school 
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in a.P cif.ort to njach, youth pi"Lr)r tcj thoir becoininej involved v/itn 
the } eq a 1 y stem. 

The Renai;il 1 ta t ion Center has identified the f., liowmq 
major obr^taclcs c:(j;i f ron t inq yout^i of. the Cf^lorado River Indian 
Reserva t i.oj 1 : lack of professional f:ounselinq services, mao* la.i 
study areas, and lack of career orientation. LaijOr market deiuar 
for proqr'.'.^-sively more r;ophist i cated skills amonq its pros[;ec t ! vc 
einpicjy(.^es can cr-ate pre ss are- N^af^n and frustratmq situations t o 
students r^nqacied in caro»er preija r-a t j on . Dtudc^nts an. h'*2 to cf>p'. 
with these demands and pr(^ssu.;c''S manifei^t. th^/ir frusta-d t loris iii 
many wayr;. i-lomc rfdui] and a )rj.e c uc.pj.y (j.i 70 up a. id 1 r-.iv* t " sy.a 
en t i re 1 y . 

1'he f.indinqs ot tlu* R( * haij i. ]. i ta 1 1^ i entei' de i ni tci i y 
i nd.icai tc^fi the nr^fd \ (jf a metdiofi <jf r-ar'y a<jf ca^f-r j n 1 (jr'in<i t i ' /n 
dl.awMTii nat ion \.n <'nah.le Indian youth t:o better pr rjpare themsfd " 
1 or: th* ' 1 ut iH < * . 
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1 1 was c^ui te ov idont that the Colorado River Indian 
'ii'^ues needed to desiyn a workable method for disseminating career 
i nl '.^.'nation to Tribal youth d to test its effectiveness in terms 
of iinf:)act and cornj^arabi ^ ^' ':o ^ resent methodology. It v/as alsrj 
ap[jarent that an extern.'. 7( ucl' ' eded to be jjrovided throucjh 
the Tribal Council because i^.rjetary limitations within the 
sohrjol district did not allow for the necessary concentrated 
level of priority to Inrlian youin. If a valid method having a 
high beneTit ratio could ba ff>»uj,'.^ it could be [^resented to tlie 
:;choc:)l. system for infegration in jncjoing [)ro<jrarnmi ng . 

The f ol low j.ng sped f i c ob ject J. ves v/ere ennumera ted 

in oT~fle*r to test thr,^ f^f i fK:tiveTiess (jf tlir-' Colorado.) River Indium 

Ti; i.be-s r:aje(jr (;ui(J<;ince Or i.enta t.i on inodcj 1 : 

L. T(^ bett:(^r r.;(iu Lp sr:hoo]. c(junst.*l J ng :;talf to (,*valu<it.e 
}jresr.trit and futiurr/ career Ofjpor'tunit i(.*s in their 
1 cjfj.i 1 . ir f ^^ r; . 

'/ . Hzisting rMrrMir or J.eji t.i t ion luogr-Mn:; wil.l. be r,\\\<\\('(\ 
and the re.sultr; rf.g)or t.^td on how » ilectively fJn-y 
re J ate to I nd i an youth . 

J. Provide t.h(» .student v/itii in l"f j rma t i on and expcjsure 
\.() }()\) faini J. ie*s. that will be' available* L(-> t hem 
loJ.lf)wing apj jrr)pr i u tr:! r^(luf:a t i nri <Hid/c),r trsiming. 

4. Inst, ill uKjt,.i V . \ i on int.o tJie Fndian yr)uth that therrt 
is .1 f ut.ur » ! I t hf-'in v/hr.^re they cm follr^w any 
av^Tiur* tjitry ({(trjirc, witJif^ut h.ivirig \j) g i vr? up 
und t: rad i t. i r Ml . 

r'r'Mfr ,1 brag er undr* rst urul i ng brdAVfM'n the* ritaiflcnt 'tnd 
I u t u r f * '.'Mip 1 oy . » r s . 

r\!r»M»r o r' i ' Ml t 1 1 . i on on the* (Irjb^rado River Indi.uj 

'f ;f ' 1 7. J t i f Jii V/ i J J br* (iXpafidf • 1 \ r om f aie flay ou t h< ■ 
P< *sr • r' VM t i f jn t / j tdir ( m • duy s and v; i 1 1 b* ^ 1 1 • I fi a wa y 
f r offi t ,hf * I'c • rvM td on . 'I'h is w i. J 1. r*ncoi] iM^jr ■ iwr^c 

17 
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students t:o partLcipato and will nuiko it possible 
to have the orientation near resource people and 
already exis t inq f aci 1 i ties . 

Expose the Indian youth to Tribal members and other 
Indians m a variety o f pro f essional and/cr vocation a 
eridea vo r s . 



B. Provide school personnel with more 
Or ientation methodoloyy . 



e f f i c ien t Ca ree r 



riOTi: TO Rl-JAIJI'iH: Our report deviates fro'.n usual style, T^^ 

faci li tate better understanding of the 
report , objectives , model act i on , results 
and concl usions are torjether , rather than 
i . r*i separate s e c t i o n s, , 



EKLC 



Mi':Tiir)i>oLonY h r v;n cl( 'S I oris 

In order to activate the te.sti.ncj of tin- Care^.^r Gviirtin./'j 
Or ion tfi tiori Model, there wore .se-vr-r/il ini.tiai st^*[.)S that liad to 
be resolved. P'irst, the ijro]o.(:\- staff ne(Ml(.?d to 5; -cur^j the Lc-ch- 
nieai ass 1 tane-e necessary for r.^ f f*.' : t i ve .mci I /s^ -s . Second, tn*- 
[ucjject: taff needed to secure the a utlio r l za t i.on t:(;r cocjpO' ra t ion 
from sever. il qo vernrnenta i aqerici.es. ThircJ, the fjroject st.iff 
needed t(j he cr^rtified as a resoiarce for prrjvidinq quidance <nid 
counse 1 inq serv Lr:es wi tii m the schrxj.L r.yr, tern . 

Tlie C'(>i.loradu River Indinn 'I'rjbes, thr(juqh L\ni I'roject 
I)i.rec:tor anci Research Coordinator , r.*xp 1 rjrr*d resources f(jr (ju<iJ. 1- 
f l ed researchi de ve 1 ope r r; p 1 us th^ * riecf,*sr].i ry qove rninen t aqeiic ler: , 
t,r»chn i cal a f 1 v i so rs , rjnd or :cupa t i()ii<\ \. cons n 1 t:.n n t.s in (jrddt to 
devrJoj> a hiqhly r;oph i r; tj ca ted /(uMdiod oi i nip J erru?n t i nq th 1 .s pr"ojr-ct_ 

f.' )d ver 1. 1 .serl for a rr .twm r cfi dr-vr* I of>men t contractrjr. I''r'oin ^' 
:e . t:ed af>>|d i ca t i rni.s , the Valpar Co r po r ,1 1. i rni , undrT tJic (\\ i • 
taon nf Or. iJonaJrJ R. Ros.s, war; ':ho:.rMi to |.jrovifi(.' thr* t^•^'hJlical 
as .s i s ta nc' • neces.s.iry for t h'.* d^'S i qn i inp 1 erru -n ta t i on and .nnilysis. 
Valpar ('orpurMtion is n privatr- r-orporation formed in Ti 7 i , oiler- 
inq a v/ i dc ranqe oi r-onip 1 ' -In -n s i v ' r^'hah i ! i t a t i on sr-rvicrs. 
Or<jan 1 / a t i ona 1 1 y , Va 1 pa i < 'on.s i st s ^ > 1 I i v< ' d i 7 i s i rnir; : 

1 ) l^r 'hah i I i t a t i on Sc' f v 1 ^ m *s ! J i v i i on p J ov i d* - s. vooa t. i ona I 
r-vaj.iation thronqli 1 h^ Valpar ^ 'ofiiponcii ♦ VVorl*: Mainph* 
:;<a pS'/oho I oq I oa 1 '•'/.ilnat ir>n, iiiHividnal and 

q f o I ip ' -o I in S' * I ] nq , ],< >r.r, o 1 f!«i r n i nq ^ 'a pao i ^ y r • v. 1 hi< r- 
I lOfi, jol> df 'V^' 1 o[>ifi<'n t and placciiKMit and r-conoinif" 
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f-.'xpor t .i so . Tnu.sr? r;orvi.c<.»s are qoriicci or iinarily 
to the industrially in-;ured worker. In the past 

yc^ars, Vali)ar has served over 600 industrially 
1 n i ured workers through its off ices in Tucson and 
PliorMiix. A new office has recently been opened in 
Sari t a Ana . 

M a n . 1 f ' rru M 1 1 / K e ^; o arch Divi s ion offers rr^search te(:h~ 
n 1 ( -J u 5; i n c 1 a i in s ina n a q e me n t an d factor an a 1 y s i s 
a f 1 cct i \v] the retiinp loynien t c:)f the in j ured worker 
ris we 1 J rxr. consul tativf^ services to reliab i 1 i ta t ion 
f ac i. 1 i 1 1 e^s , agenc ies and [;rivate busi.nfMJS m tlu.' 
cireas of faciJ.i ty u t i, 1 i^ /a t ion , proqr.im df^ veloinnen t 
and expanr;ion fundinq and research. In addition, 
the Mriri/'qernen t/]U:*searcti Oi v ir; i r;ri has had consider ab 
experience in j^roqram analysis invrjlvi.nq the r;chool 
Ke.ser vat ion , tlie Tribf.*, and within tlie fi(.*Jd of 
r(*iiab i J i t ^ t i ow . 

MIM C In V i r; i fjM ( Ivluca t i ona 1 P roq r'linr: for I nd i v i du.i 1 
C'lii J.dren) [jrovid^'S aid in thr* evaluatj(;n of in.struc 
t 1 ona 1 jj r oq rains a nd .sy s t ''iiia tic jj rr jc^ 'riu re s for thf * 
f :f J 1 1 ef a, i on and ana I yr; i r; fjl j n format i^ni t^o a.ssirit 
in der: i r; i on-iria k i n'| and manaqr iruai t of educa f i on 
pr oq rams . 

^ 'I'r a 1 n 1 nq -nid Ivlu' m i on I J i v i i on ()r ov i d^-r; slio r t - I « • r in 
t ) ,1 J n ) nq in r «*ii.ib i I ) i .M i on , < • i iiir; \\\<\\\<\<]* iik ' n t , v/f ) ) V. 
',\\()\) [(innaqr^iiif -n t , 'Wid r'rhio.it lon.il f • Vr i ) ua t i o n . 
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^j) Cr)inpQn en t v; ork :. ^implo Manufacturing U iv i (jn is r^*.S[;(n)- 
siblo for the development, manuf act urinq and distribu- 
tion of the Valpar Component V/ork Sample Series. These 
have proven e f foe t i veness in rehab i 1 i ta tion centers , 
educ.i tiona 1 i ns t : ut ions , hospi tal set tirujs , vocat ton a I 
trairiinq facilities, and industrial settmqs. To date, 
inquirit'^-. have hf'on received from 50 states with w(rrk 
samph- components beinq used in 37 states. 
Be'MUSe the Refiab i 1 i ta t ion Center is involved in a 
contractual . jreernent v/i.th t[ie liureau oi' Indian Affairs and the 
Colorado River Indian Tri.bes, authorization needed to bo qranl^'d 
by th(i Bureau of I.iidicin Affairs' Branch Chief, the Division 
Law r:n forcemen t Service's, Mr. I-luqernj Suar*.*/, Washmqton, D.C.; 
Mr. I^ay liutler, birrv:t(jr of JJocial Services, Fiureau of J ndian 
AM'.iirr;, Washinqt.ori, b.C.; Mr. Jf)hii Artichoker, Chief of the 
Iiiirr.Niu of Indian Alf.urr; Idujr'ni:: area of lice; and Mr. Wi Ilium 
b.\wrenc(', Suf)cr i n t <*ndnct, of tdu* Bureau of Indian Al fairs, Colfj/Mdfj 
R i vrj r AqerH:y . 

Tlu' f.:olfjrudo River Rehab i I i t/ii. i on Center Wris .icknow- 
jcdqr'fi by tdie Nfjrtdi^Mn Yuma County Union !I,i<jh ScIujoI liourd oi 
I'lducatifui us a r;tut<' ^.'oitjfi^.'d rfSfMircr* for [jrr j v i fi i riq fjui.duneM' 
und f'ounf;elinq rwrvic<* v/ i t h j n tdie R.nkcr liiqh Sclirjol. Syst.fMii. 

An Adv)sr)ry rommitda''* v/us fornu*d in ord^r t.f; [Ufjvidc 
<i br-M.wl^'r ba:;** ol und^T fMund i nq -uid j n t ^ m , u < • t . 1 1 i on o\ tlH* 1 i nd- 

Tip. Advisory < '< \ \ \ ( '( ^ v/.i:; iiivdvcd 1m a qrctlcT ^-xtf-nt 
in tins project th-in ui most, b^caufie ^'.ich st.^qj v/af; q r( uip-dr a r • r m i ried . 
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o i lico thirj war; i^r ; M'jip'i 1 ] y an Indian r j t , nr";n- Indian CormiiiL- 

toe members had the oppor tun: t.y to both contribute and expand 

their cultural awareness. 

The Adv .i.sory Comrni t tee f unc 1 1 c^ned 1 i. ke a board of 

d I rector:;, . 'J'hey approved 1 1 ni<:i 1 1" e r s pe r t< 1 1. n i. nq to q ues 1. 1. (;nn.\ i ro' 

dr»s 1 cjn , rr'Seri r ch iiie t; hodf > 1 oqy , rosea r c!i des i qn , dci na o [ eine'n t 

rw ! lit'-: I 1 on , data e l.c*nu.'n t de f i n 1 1 1 cn\ , t: i na 1. repo r t c; ut 1 i ne , pr(,'Sf • n t: 

t:i rm of flndinqrj, i nter[:)rf.' ta t i fjn f finciiaiqn and the f ian 1 draft.. 

(;f the repf)rt. Thcj Advisf^ry Conuiiittee rno't. on a (juarterly b<isjs 

on th(* fc> J. Low i. ri(j (.iates; 

October 22 - 2 3, rJ74 - (;<u^a Grande, Ari -w-i 
January 27 - 2'), 197^) - Casa Grande, A- ' / , 
Af;r,i.I 21. - 2 3 , 19 7^^ - i^ake Ilavasu C i f / , ' ^.oaa 
July 27 - 29, 1 9 7 S , T u c s on, A r i zo n c i 
Octf^ber 20 - 22, 197^j, Plifjenix, Ari zon.i 
March 1*3 - 17, 19 70, Yuina, Arizona 
June H - , 1976 , Idioenix, Arizona 

Det. ailed rninut:e5; of the. nu.^etincjs W(,*re ke[jt. In arldj- 
t, ] on t.o the fon^qoinq, it. is ffilt tJiat. tju* ined i iiin of Ouartj-rly 
Arlvisory Goriirn i t, t:f;f i nuM*t:iriqrj la^nt eoherj i.v<*nes5; to the projr'(.:t: ar; 
wool) ar; to thf rMffjitr; of e/ifdi f .'on r J. i. t: uen t ineinbr'r. ft. provi.d^.'d 
,\ lorniat. ffjr d i rnnj.ss i on , \)r()]}'f'i\\ r;o].vinq and thf* .ntn.irinq of i n- 
lorniati.on q^o niaine t,o tdw' pr oj<*f.'t <ind [provided a iiiofdian i .sin lor" 
flic rrq>ort. inq of no'hoo I anrl f.v^niKUJn i 1 y [^rfjjefdr; hav iriq c\'\r(t(:\ 
iffijj.'jcf. on Indi.in youtii. At /'ach iiK^ddnq, v.iriour; Advjr;ory ('oi;i- 
iiiitf.<»f» mt 'u\\ }f ' I r, r<qjortcd rJurlfMil ' ai r i ehiii' • n t. .ict. i v i t. i r-r; t.tiat. Ijad 
t r a n.': p i / ' 'd n i 1 1 ^ ■ t h^ • p m • f v m ^d i nq nu '< ■ t i n q . Th i .s : w ■ r v< -d \ o k f '^p 
f / 1 h' ■ r '"omjd i t i < '< ' r in - nib* a r; a pp r i r: ' d o i f m j i / f ■ n t r.c\\< )' }\ and ^ ■oiiuii 1 1 j i i f y 
a o t i V i t i.i e, in « - a ^ di o I i hf • r < * s p* •( M i ve qeoq ra [ih i om 1 n r< - a n . It 

er|c '^^^^ 
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a'l.ii^ ion < I ly [jruvid(Mi a vr-hicb.' for qroup ciiscussion of arr-as 

of conunon concern and suqqestions for remedial methodology, 

Aftor siiccessiul completion of the aforementioned and 

initial project steps, [project staff and a newly-formed research 

team ..leveloped the fc^recjoinq pl<in that was utilized in testinq 

the M r f\'ct iveness fjf the pro ject model in meetinq stated objec- 

tivc^f: ad analyzi.nq the siqnificance of behavioral chanqci of the 

c:f;Lorado H..iver [ndian Tribal youth, 'i'lie following are the model 

ac t i.<jns , results and conclusions : 

Analyzing the Vr "ec : tiveness of O bjective 1, 

F;ch'H ' Minsflinq staff personnel will be be tter equipped 
to (,'va' ' resent and future career opportunities in 
thr'i.r .il areas. 

Model Action: The j^rofirain st.aff conducted in-service 
trairiLnq dir*>cussions with counsf^lors at Parker Hiqh School c^n 
{jr<ji;cnt anrl future Crireer cjp[>ortuni. t ies for the Colorado River 
Indian Tribal youtn in his/her local area. Such discussions, v; -e^ 
(locunKMiterl by the* proqram s.taff. The research team conduct-od in- 
(ir:pth pof;t i.nterv i ffv/r; with t.h^.? schcjol rx^unrielor s , vice-principal 
and {.r in(;iqMl in r)rdfir to determj/ie' the deqree of increased 
av/a rcMies s> f > f r'a re^er pos.s i b 1 i t i c:; f c; r I nd i 'Ui youth , 

Ke^sul.ts: Pr.' r runiiK/ 1 at i^trk(^^ High SchfX)l invrjlved in 
t hf qiiidruice and/or r'onii.Sf' 1. i nq procrif;:; have been kept aware <)\ 
t.bof;e' Of v;ijpa 1 i on.s pr< 'fi t.rwi to fjfudents v i.a fi(jl.d t:ri.ps. "'lie 
V\ irwip/ii, Ml, William Mart in, i r; <j iiiombf'r of the j^rogram Ad- 
7 i :;o r y Mo.j r d . 

AtteM[ipt-.f; have* br.>on ifuid^' to ke*ep the crninselors aware 
ot Tri.l.>al. ('ndrNivorr; to exparid their b<i.sirie'SS enterprise sc; they 

ERIC 23 
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D r;G aware of possible new areas of employment. In addition, they 
wer invited to accompany students on a field trip but previous 
commitments would not permit it. 

School personnel have been asked to assist students 
with class schedule changes and when appropriate, the school 
counselors were made ^-^^ of individual students* plans for 

future education and They have also been made aware of 

the procedure that Indian students follow in applying for edu- 
ca t ic:)nal funding . 

In addition to those areas available to all students^ 
Indian students also may seek Tribal and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs funding as well as specific scholarship programs for 
Native TVmericans. 

School staff, through the mediuiri of in-service train- 
ing, have been informed of some unique characteristics of Indian 
youth that hopefully has provided insight into better method.^ 
of assifiting them. 

TABLM 1 

Results of Interviev/s with Counselors & Administrative Staff 



1. There has been a change in the attitude of the Indian stu- 
dents toward school. Their attitudes have been improved. 

2. The individuals interviewed did not feel there had been an 
increase in awareness on the part of the school staff of 
the cultural aspects of the Tribes. 

5. School officials were mora aware of services available 
through the Tribes. 

4. Counselors and schofjl officials are more aware of the prol;- 
loms of Indian youth that relate to cultural differences. 



24 



Conclusion : From the results of the information pro- 
vided to the school staff combined v/ith the results of the 
interviews with Parker High School counselors/administrators, 
it is concluded that this project has increases areness of 
services offered by the Tribes and how sor., :hool problems may 
be related to cultural factors. Th^^re was also a general impres 
sion among school officials that the Indian students' attitudes 
towara school had been much improved. There Wc.s no indication o 
increased awareness on the part of the school personnel as to 
future career opportunities for Tribal youth in the Parker area. 
Analyzing tbL^ -:f f ec tiveness of Objective 2^. 

Exist .ng career orientation programs will be studied and 
the results r.tjported on how effectively they relate to 
India youth (see pp. iv, GEOGimPHIC AREAS OF STUDY GROUPS) 

Model Act ion : Specific career guidance programs from 
several Arizona high schools serving Indian students were ana- 
lyzed. The resnarch team described Lh(.' r-xisting career orient.i- 
i-.i.on urograms and gathered data on their effectiveness. 

K esul t rs : Thr? following are summary descr iption:3 oi 
the c.ireer awareno.ss progr.inirj in the four high schools involved 
in thir; study: 

Pi\rk(.ir lli.fjh ^Och^jol iji PfU l -^r, Ax i zona — Vocational 
crjurrjo offf^ringr; it Parker U yr]\\ Schorjl fall into seven broad 
'.:a hfvjor i e:; , namely: 1 ndur-' t r i.a .1. Arts, Tradr^.s and Industry, Agrl- 
<;u 1. 1:u re' , Business , Au tcjmo t,i vfj , nr)me ]':conomics , anci \)\ rs i f: led 
Occupa t i7;nr; . Su[j j(v:t,s within tJiese- ii ear; are segmr-. ito 
Introductory, InterrnedJ ate, and Advanccjd coursework levels . A 
Wr J r .1. d of. W r J r k e 1 a s s - ~ a g ( j n e r a 1. c : (. i r e (.T-rn- j o n t o d c; v e r v i e v/ - ~ i. s 
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offered at the junior and senior level. 

Instructional methodology consists of didoictic class- 
room presentation, the use of films and other audio-visual aids, 
liberal use c^' ^^uest speakers from area industry snd field trips, 

Th. .rker area is uniqvie in that employment oppor*- 
tunities in the immediate area appear good due to the Central 
Arizona .reject and plans for a nuclear power plant. 

*** Baboquivari High School in Sells, Arizona — Exposure 
to the World of Work begins at the elementary school level with 
focuB on the child and his/her relationship to self, home, family, 
neighborhood and community. Field trips are utilized to assist 
in the recognition of community worker roles and their interde- 
pendent relationships. Some student self-evaluation of vocational 
skills and interests is done on the 5th andi'Sth grade levels. 

In thti secondary school setting, coursework in the areas 
of agriculture, business education, the building trades and hoTf.e 
economicB is offered the interested student. Emphasis is placed 
upon the developu. at of positive vocational attitudes; and edu- 
cational and job exploration. Job exposure field trips during 
which the student can spend a day on a job with a worker in the 
Tuciion area is an innovation which will bo expanded upon. A 
career education aide is present at the school one day per week 
and is assisting teachers on all grade lovolr 'n the development 
and acquisition of matoriala for instructional purposes. 

Instructional methodology consists of didactic class- 
room activities, field trips, utilization of Baboquivarf High 



vidos vocational awarenoss thrr;K-;h the medium oi work sani:.'io ex- 
posure. 

Phoenix Indian School, Phoenix, Arizona — Career 
awareness at Phoenix Indian School begir*:^ at grade 9 with a 
semester's course entitled "Careers," an overview of the World of 
Work , In September of one ^ s sophomore year , the Woi 1 d c ^ Work 
Inventory is administered, and results are utilized in career 
planning. The Career Education Employment Program is available 
to 11th and 12th graders in which students receive credit, payment 
and/or employment. 

Subject offei ngs at Phoenix Indian School include 
business courses such as math^ language, ^: jc:.]:^.eping , accounting 
and business machines; skilled trade /oursewcrk such as automo- 
tives, painting, carpentry, welding and . •- 'cl work, printing, up- 
holstery and architectural drafting; and other subjects such as 
arts and crafts , aviation and home economics . 

Stress is placed on the practicalities of everyday 
living with emphasis on personal budgeting, how to choose an 
apartment or dwelling, how to obtain transportation and effective 
and efficient utilization of one's resources in meeting the 
demands of daily living. 

Methodology utilized consists iidactic classroom 

activities, use of audio-visual aids, participation in College 
Day and guest speakers and field trips. 

*** Kofa High School, Yuma, Arizona, ESEA Title III 

Project--The Yuma Union High School District #70 ESEA Title III 



w.i:; dc<^i^]ncd to: (1) encourage qreator 'nciian studont 
-p. : l:'A-nt. i. n the hiqh school; (2) improve Indian community 
mvoivenent. in r/nc schc^ol system; and (3) provide greater aware- 
ness ot the Indian Culture amonq school district personnel. The 
rn-oitict, funded for three year s--19 72- 7 3 to 1974-75 school ycars-- 
was mutually conceived and developed through the combined efforts 
o: the school administration and the Indian community as a sup- 
r;lement to the regular high school curriculum. Kofa High School 
has a distributive education program in which students are placed 
in area industry. It is, however, highly academically-or ion ted . 

Pro-'---t methodology consisted of the inclusion of 
Indian Culture classes in the school curriculum, demonstrations 
and educational films media presentations and other cultural ac- 
tivities carried out within the school and on the Reservation. 
Project personnel carried out liaison activities between the 
Indi community and school personnel. Students were encouraged 
to make more frequent use of school guidance personnel in plan- 
ning their futures. 

A total of 79 students participated in the study. 
Conclusion: Aftr- orough analysis of these program 
descriptions, it was cone chat the ongoing programs are 

rather typical of most career awareness programs m secondary 
schools. The differences were those schools that had special 
projects, such as the ESEA Title III Program in Yuma and the 
ESEA Title IV Program in Parker, which applied additional special 
effort during the life of the project. However, upon the conclusion 

28 
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of federal monies, it appears that some of the features were main- 
tained in the school's ongoing program. When ^.nalyzing compara- 
tive effectiveness^ a trend in favor of one school's program (not 
counting the treatment effort) over any other was not evident • 
Analyzing the Effectiveness of Objective *3_* 

Provide the student with information and exposure to job 
families that will be available to them following appro- 
priate education and/or training. 

Model Action: During the course of the program, cer- 
tain types of occupational information, field trips, and other 
types of exposure were conducted. Such efforts were documented 
and the research team analyzed its effectiveness. 

Results : Bureau of Indian Affairs personnel, Mr. 
Harvey Webb, Ms, LaWanda Laffoon, Mr, Hipkoe Sakiestewa, and 
Mr, Carl Moore have presented information to students at Parker 
High School pertaining to education and employment assistance. 
Sources of funding and procedure in applying for assistance have 
been covered. Many of the students were given the GATE test. 

Students have been exposed to Tribal and Bureau em- 
ployment through seminars and by attending various Tribal func- 
tions and meetings. 

Some have participated by assuming the role of Trrbal 
government personnel and Tribal employees. They spend an entire 
day and actively participate in the working procedure, 

A local seminar was conducted in which Tribal members 
and others currently involved in a variety of careers briefly 
explained their job, and related jobs, and then held small group 

20 
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Speakers and professions included the following: (1) 
Mr. Rodney Lewis, Attorney, legal professions; (2) Ms. Carole 
Garcia, Counselor, health professions; (3) Ms. Vikki Stevens, 
Doctor, medical professions; (4) Mr. Bill Alcaida, Farm Manager, 
agri-business vocations; (5) Ms. Veronica Murdock, Tribal Vice- 
Chairman, Tribal employment opportunities; (6) Mr. Bill Lawrence, 
Superintendent, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Parker Agency, Bureau 
employment opportunities; (7) Mr. Harry Patch, Jr., policeman, 
law enforcement vocations; (8) Ms. Sandra Dick, Administrative 
Assistant, secretarial and clerical vocations; (9) Ms. Maxine 
Morris, teacher, education vocations; (10) Mr. Ray Bernal, banker, 
banking and related vocations; and (11) Mr. Morris Sevada, Jr., 
foreman, electrical lineman vocation. 

Students were also introduced to recruiters from the 
military branches as well as representatives from various voca- 
tional training centers. Health career representatives met on 
campus with select groups of interested students; Ms. Carole 
Garcia, a Health Careers Counselor, conducted these meetings. 

Individual and group counseling was utilized as a 
method of disseminating information to students. 

Field trips were taken in an effort to expose studenrs 
to a wide variety of career possibilities;' areas selected were 
based as ^uch as possible on the assumption that these or r^xated 
jobs would be available in the students' home area within the 
next five to ten years. 

Field trips included exposure to the following: 
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1. Metropolitan Water District of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 

Two visits were made to this -rility and the tours 
included the complete range ^" ' jobs including manage- 
ment, secretarial, accounting, equipment operators 
and maintenance, personnel services, architecture, 
linemen and meter readers. 

2. Southern California Edison Nuclear Plant, Los Angeles 

Here the emphasis was on those areas relating to com- 
puter processing such as operators, processors, main- 
tenance , and installation . 

3. San Onofre Nuclear Generating Station, Los Angeles 
Again, emphasis was computer related occupations, 

4. Eagle Mountain Kaiser Steel Mine, Eagle Mountain, 
California 

All areas including support services were included 
such as geology, equipment operation and maintenance, 
laborers , supervisory positions , and support services • 

5. University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

Two visits to a health career seminar included the 
following vocations and professions: doctor, nurse, 
x-ray technician, pharmacist, mental health, rehab- 
ilitation, food services, and para-professional aides. 

6. Youth Development Conference, St. Louis, Missouri 

A select group attended this conference which had 
the primary objective of encouraging participation in 
youth-related areas such as recreation, job develop- 
ment, counseling and leadership . 

7. Intermountain Indian School, Brigham City, Utah 

The primary objective of this tour was to introduce 
students to the vocational training areas available, 
job possibilities and possibly related type jobs. 

8 . Dohrmans Innkeeper , Los Angeles 

Exposed students to those careers in the restaurant , 
motel, hotel industry that are not readily observable 
such as manufacturing, sale, repair and service of 
equipment and supplies . 
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9. Universal St.. ' os and Disneyland, Los Angeles 

While these w-^e primarily recreational and performed 
in conjunction with other tours, it also served to 
introduce students to a multitude of jobs such as tour 
guides, support and maintenance, design, concession, 
ground crew , and management. 

Conclusion : After review of the materials presented, 
i.e. student attendance information, it was concluded by the 
research team that the Career Orientation Project did expose 
students zo a wide variety of career possibilities that are or 
will be available to them. (It is noted that the school counsel- 
ing staff was unable to attend most of these career awareness 
ventures. In conclusion, the research team believes that if the 
counseling staff had been able to accept the invitations, they 
would have, in fact, become more aware of future career possi- 
bilities in the Parker area and conclusions reached for Objective 1 
would have been substantially different. ) 
Analyzing the Effectiveness of Objective 4_. 

Instill motivation! into Indian youth that there is a 
future for them where they can follow any avenue of 
self-determination they desire, without having to 
give up culture and tradition. 

Model Action: Individual and group counseling, seminars 
and field trips were utilized to impress upon the Indian students 
that their future is what they make it. 

Previous research has indicated that it is more advan- 
tageous to take students to a variety of businesses and industries, 
rather than merely talk about them. In this way, the students 
can see the multitude of jobs that exist within those fields that 
may possibly be present in the Parker area within the near future. 

o 32 
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Workinu conditions, benefits and necessary training/ 
education were stressed. Students took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to question those working in areas of their interest. 

r o llow- up counseling was conducted to impress upon 
students that tho!b:e jobs are within their grasp, if it is what 
they desire. In addition, it has been shown that they are able 
to maintain their traditions and culture and still engage in a 
variety of careers. This was done largely by involving Indians 
who have entered the world of work. Wherever possible, Indian 
personnel working in business and industry were invited to speak 
with and answer questions of students. 

School personnel have been kept informed of the job 
clusters and asked to assist in class scheduling where necessary. 

In order to test the effectiveness of Objective 4, a 
research control group design w^*s established. There were seven 
(7) groups formulated for the purposes of this study: 

A. Treatment Group : All of the sophomores in Parker 
High School in the Fall of 1974 who were members 

of the Colorado River Indian Tribes constituted the 
Treatment Group . There were 23 students in this group. 

B. Control Group : An equal number of non-Indian sopho- 
more youth were selected from Parker High School and 
matched as closely as possible to the Colorado River 
Indian group. 

C. Control Group : Consisted of the 1973-74 sophomore 
class at Parker High School meeting the same selection 
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criteria as the Treatment Group. There wore 29 stu- 
dents in this group, 
D. Control Group : Consisted of the 1973-74 non-Indian 

sophomore group at Parker High School meeting the same 
selection criteria as Control Group "B", There were 
29 students in this group. Both Groups "C" and "D" 
were juniors in 1974-75 • 

Control Group : Consisted of a group of 23 Indian youth 
selected from the sophomore class of the Phoenix Indian 
School and matched as closely as possible to the Treat- 
ment Group, 

Control Group : Consisted of a group of 23 Indian youth 
selected from the sophomore class of the Baboquivari 
High School at Sells and matched as closely as possible 
to the Treatment Group. 
G. Control Group : Consisted of 6 sophomore tudents en- 
rolled in the Kofa High School and Yuma llir'r. School of 
Yuma during 1974-75 , The other matchi . i criteria could 
not be met. 

The criteria for matching the groups is as follows: 
The first step was to select the Indian group (Treatment Group) 
from Parker High School, Then a group of non-Indians also from 
Parker High School were matched to them. The matching criteria 
was: a) grad^ (10); sex (males were matched to males and 
females were ^ . . females) ; c) age (+ or - 6 months) ; 

d) IQ (+ or - 6 IQ points) ; e) achievement (academic testing, 
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SI^, etc, or - 1.5 grade levels). Twenty-three matched pairs 
were found between Treatment Group "A" and Control Group "B", 
The matching process involved the stratefied sampling procedure 
with a random start based on alphabetical order. The purpose of 
Control Groups E, F, and G was to get other school systems in- 
volved in the comparison and to get data on non-influenced, non- 
Parker groups. The basic comparisons to be made will be to com-, 
pare Group A with Group B, Group C with Group D, Groups A & B with 
Groups C & D, and Groups E, F, and G with Treatment Group A. 

The data gathered in order to compare the difference 
cimong and between the above groups was as follows: 

1. Motivation toward future (all groups) 

2. Dropout rate (all groups) 

3. Classes missed and days absent (all groups) 

4. Delinquency rate (Parker only) 

5. Grade point average (all groups) 

6. Working: a. full-time; b. part-time (all groups) 

7. Data from a specially construct d vocational awareness 
interview (all groups) 

8. Data from a specially constructed parental interview 
(Parker Group A only) 

9. Conference reports (all groups) (Phoenix Indian School 
is a 24-hour boarding school) 

Appropriate statistical techniques were used in unal^ z- 
ing the differences between the above information. 

Results : The following will be a series of figures and 
tables representing the data gathered by the research team for 
the analysis of this objective. It should be noted that Groups 
A, B, C, D, E, and F met the stringent matching requirements 
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of the research team and will be included in all figure and table 
presentations. The Kofa/Yuma High School Group G did not meet 
the matching criteria and is included only as a general cor-:>arison 
and is not represented in all figures and tables. Even when 
represented, the reader must be cognizant that the Kofa/Yuma High 
group was not matched to the treatment group, and conclusions 
drawn from a comparison of that type should be regarded with 
speculation. 

Figure 1 represents attendance (those who did not drop 
out). By inspecting figure 1, the reader will notice that only two 
individuals (8%) from Group A dropped out of Parker High School 
during the 18-nonth period. It should also be noted that one of 
these individuals transferred to a residential Indian school and 
was attending school during the entire treatment period, leaving 
only one (4%) as a "legitimate" dropout. That student re-enrolled 
the second semester of the junior year. The second semester is 
beyond the data gathering phase so for the purposes of this re- 
search project, that individual is counted as a dropout. This 
attendance figure compares to Parker Group B; which had ten drop- 
outs (43%). Of these ten dropouts, the research team verified 
that six (26%) were, in fact, not in school. Four of the ten did 
request tranr-cripts to be sent to other school districts; there- 
fore they may have been attending other schools . However , "che 
six to one verified dropout ratio of matched sophomore groups is 
substantially better than the dropout ratio of 11th grade students 
(Groups C & D) from the same high school. Group C had four con- 
firmed dropouts (13%) during the same time period. Group D had 
six dropouts (20%) with two of those six being apparent transfers 
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to other school districts. Therefore, the ratio of Indian to iion- 
Indian dropouts of Groups C & D is equal at four (13%). Whe: his 
was analyzed in comparison to other school districts, it was found 
that Baboquivari had four confirmed dropouts (17%) during this 
same period and Phoenix Indian School had fourteen dropouts (60%) • 
After analysis of the Phoenix Indian School, the research team 
concluded that some of the Phoenix Indian School students were 
probably transfers but this could not be verified. Of the six 
students in Yuma, one (16%) was a confirmed dropout. The Yuma 
student withdrew from school to v7ork for a year and plans to con- 
tinue his education, 

A chi square analysis was performed on tne number of 
dropouts per group and the calculated chi square value was 18.34 
(Figure 1) with 6 degrees of freedom (df) . ^his cni square value 
of 18.34 is signil :.u:ant beyond the ,05 level. 

The conclusion drawn from the analyses of this infor- 
mation is that the attendance rates of the seven groups differed 
significantly one from another and the Parker Group A (treatment 
group) had the highest attendance at the conclusion of the study. 
The average dropout rate was 28% for the six control groups, 
while only 8% for the treatment group. 

Figure 2 represents the mean number of conference 
reports. A conference report is a written method of doc^omenting 
inappropriate behavior. (Phoenix Indian School is a 24-hour 
boarding school and conference reports occur at any time.) By 
inspecting Figure 2, the reader will notrice that the mean number 
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of confcrencG reports for Group A continued to drop during the 
enuire term of the project. This trend was also noted for the 
Phoenix Indian School^ but was not apparent in any of the other 
three Parker High School control groups. In order to analyze the 
information in Figure 2^ a chi. ■ -e value was computed on the 
data from the 9th grade ^ another <:hi square value for the data 
in the 10th grade and a third chi square value for the data in 
the 11th grade. The reader will notice that the chi square value 
of 20.39 with 3 df (Figure 2) was calculated for the mean number 
of conference reports in the 9th grade; thus there was a signifi- 
cant, difference in the number of conference reports received by 
these students in their first year of high school. 

By further analysis, it was concluded that this signi- 
ficance could be attributed to the large difference between the 
mean number of confer^mjc reports for the Phoenix Tndian School 
control group and the rest of the groups. A chi square value of 
24.74 with 6 df (Figure 2) was calculated for the mean number of 
conference reports during the 10th grade year. Tinis chi square 
value is significant beyond the .05 level. The conclusion is 
drawn that there was a significant difference in the mean number 
of conference reports among the seven groups during the 10th grade 
year. Again, it was concluded that there was a great difference 
between the mean number of conference reports for the Phoenix 
Inrlian '^jchnol control group and al] t:ho rest of the groups. 

A chi square val.ur? of 4.71 with 6 df (Figure 2) wa;; 
calculated for the mean number of confr^rencc reports during the 
1 Ith grade . It is interesting to note that the net result of 
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this analysis indicated significant difference in the mean 
number of conference reports m the 9th grade and again in the 
10th grade, but this difference disapneared during the 11th grade. 
This phenomenon was not attributed to the effects of the treatment 
group. It can be almost entirely attributed to the significant 
reduction in conference reportr- of the Phoenix Indian School from 
an average of 10 in the 9th grade to an average of 8.5 in the 10th 
grade to an average of .11 in the 11th grade. 

The ro -arch team concluded that there was no signifi- 
cant effect in the decrease of mean number of conference reports 
for the Parker Group A (treatment group). 

Figure 3 represents the mean number of excused t'^rdies. 
By inspecting Figure 3, the reader will note that the trei'^ in 
the mean number of excused tardies for Parker Group A was con- 
tinually low, while all of the remaining groups had an upv/ard 
trend. The ch 1 s(]uaro .statist!'^ was a[>plicd for the mean niijnbf»r 
of excused tarditjs at tlu.^ 9tli ';j..ide* level (clii square .GO with 
2 df (Piquro 3), at. t.lie 10th gradr^ level (rhl square 2.67 with 
5 df) , and at the 11th g; ade level (chi rujuare ,76 with 4 df ) • 
I3y analyjiiis of the* chi s(.|uare valuer; (Figure 3), it v/as concluded 
that none of the chi r;quare values v/rire significant and thus there 
was no differrince in thr^ . an number of excusf:;d tardies among the 
groups. Therefore, the conclusion v/as drawn that: there was no 
siqni f i.car) t differf.^nce in excused tardi^^'I arriong the grou[js. 

[♦'iqurcj 4 repre.sents tlie rne<in narnljer ot; unexcusod tardxos. 
There was no apparent tr(ind in the mean number of unexcused 
tardi.es. The chi square si:atistic v/a..i appJ.ied for the mean number 
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of uneKcuseci tardies in the 9tii qracle (chi square .32 with i df, 
Figure 4), 10th grade (chi square 12.80 with 4 df), and the 11th 
qrade (chi scjuaro 2.88 with 4 df). The mean number of unoxcused 
tardios was not J.qn i f i ca n tiy rJi/-f(jront among the qi-ou[js at the 
9th grade level; hov/ever, at the JOth grade level, a chi. scju- 
value of 12.80 was significant. After further analysis, it v;.is 
determined that the low number of unexcused tavdies at Baboquivari 
was the contr ibutincj factor. At the lith grade level, the chi 
srjuare value was 2,88 which was not significant. The conclusion 
was drawn that the treatment gro'ij,?; did not significantly reduce 
mean numbers of une^xcused ta.rdios„ 

Fi.gure ['j rcj^resents th.e mean number of excused absences 
for a lull day. There was no apparent trend emerging from lJui 
data. The chi. scjuare statistic was computed for the 9th grade 
(chi squares ,08 wi.th 3 df, l-'igure , the 10th grade (chi square? 
i7,7'j witli df ) , and the lith grade (chi square 14.50 with \) dlj , 
The chi .square value of .08 way not significant at the 9 t..h grade 
J.evfjl; how(!Ve*r, the (.-li j. square val'je of L7.7'j at the 10th (jj'.ide 
Jevfjl ..tnd thr* fdii. lupiare value of 14. 50 at the 11th grad^:' Ic^-. /l 
W(.'rri, in facM,, b'^tli s> j gn i f Loan t at., the .T)', i.^tvel. fJy addi.tioMal 
ana l.yrw , if v/as dr-t.f ?r f:i i. rn/d tli.\t thfi :;.i.qn i 1 i 'Mnc^^ war; dur^ I » th* 
1 e;w number of i'X!:us(*(J .lOsr'urM^s f(jr a full day in botdi tli^- . \A, .. 
JHh gr.idf'S at pMiboqui va r i High S(.:ho(j 1 ajid IdK^r^n i.x hi(Ji,an S':h 
Th^' oonelusioji v/ar; (\\ <\vj]\ that the obsoMVfd r; i g r; i M <ja j 1 1 d i f I e : ^ < n< :< • 
'm\ iMO'ari niniibffs ()\ cxcusfd rd;S*UM;'*s loj ,\ lull d.iy v;.';s 'l^.t <U\i- fr; 
Mn ' t..r ^ M t.rnen t J^r og r am . 
^ Figur(! 0 r ep) .'.-sent.s t lio' incaji nii "'M' » •.; !' i /.pt* :us< -d 
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absences for a full day. There was not an observable trend in 
the data. The chi square statistic was applied to the mean dif- 
ference of unexcused absences for a full day at the 9th grade 
level (chi square 2,05 v/.ith 2 df, Fioure 6), at the 10th grade, 
level {chi square 8.30 with 5 df ) , and at the 11th grade level 
(chi square 6.94 with 5 C.f). None of these chi square values were 
significant at t/,G .05 lev.^i. The conclusion was drawn thrift the"*e 
was no significant differences in mean number of unexcused absences 
for a full day among the groups. 

Figure 7 represents the mean number of excused absence?^ 
for less than a full day. There was no apparent trend observed 
in the data. The chi square statistic was applied at the 9th 
grad.;- level (chi square 1.18 with 2 df, Figure 7), at the 10th 
grade level (chi square 3.04 with 5 df ) , and at the 11th grade 
level (chi square 3.25 with 5 df ) . None of the chi square values 
for excused absences f - less than a full day were significant. 
The conclusions drawn were that there were no significant dif- 
ferences in the mean number of excused absences for less than a 
day among the groups . 

Figure 8 represents the mean number of unexcused ab- 
sences for less than a full day. The trend evident in the data 
was, in general, the mean nuiiiber of unexcused absences for less 
than a full day was significantly higher in the groups that were 
located in schools other than Parker. A chi square value was cal- 
culated for the 9th grade level (chi square 1.17 with 4 df, 
Figure 8), 10th ide level (chi square 84.05 with 5 df ) , and 
11th 'jrade level (chi square 54. 07 with 5 df ) . The chi square 
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values of the 10th and 11th grades were both significant beyond 
the .05 level. After additional examination of the data, it was 
concluded that the significance was attributed to the significantly 
higher numbers of unexcused absences for less than a full day found 
at Baboquivari High School and Phoenix Indian School. There were 
no significant differences observed among the four Parker groups, 
therefore the conclusion is that the significant differences are 
attributable to school policies and not as an effect of the treat- 
ment program. 

Figure 9 represents the mean grade point average. There 
was no visible trend noted in the grade point average. A chi 
square statistic was computed at the 9th grade 1st semester (chi 
square .46 with 5 df, Figure 9), 9th grade 2nd semester (chi 
square .71 with 5 -''"^ 10th grade 1st semester (chi square .56 
with 5 df ) , 10th grade 2nd semester (chi square .25 with 5 df ) , 
and 11th grade (chi square .27 with 5 df ) . None of these chi 
square values were significant at the .05 level. The conclusion 
was drawn that no significant effect upon the grade point average 
resulted from the treatment program. 

The Vocational Awareness Interview was utilized at 
the start of the project and, again, at the end of the project 
(pre and r • Judges' ratings were used in determining whether 

the post. Xii^erviews exhibited increa^-ed awareness, no increased 
awareness, or decreased awareness. The results of this analysis 
is shown in Figure 10. A chi square statistic was computed for 
the differences in the percentages of improvement in awareness 
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(chi square 33.08 with 5 df. Figure 10), retained sane awareness 
(Chi -quare 44.06 with 5 df), or decreased awareness (chi square 
.13.7) w\th 5 df). All chx square values were significant at or 
b^i? .-nnd the .05 level. The concJ^usion was drawn that there was a 
s ign^ f .r c.^nt difference in the :-.w,jreness factors among the six 
groups cresented in Figure 10. Upon analysis, it appeared that 
the sophomore Group B at Parker and at Baboquivari had a signi- 
Z;.<antly lower percentage of students who improved in vocational 
a- --a.^-eness during the research period. The sophomore groups at 
Phoenix Indian School and Parker High School wera significantly . 
higher in percentage of individuals who improved in vocational 
awareness. Parker Group A, the treatment group, and the Phoenix 
Indian School offered a career awareness class for the students 
in their control group. When compared to sophomores, these two 
groups did improve in vocational awareness as a result of these 
efforts. Their improvement paralleled those of the two junior 
control groups (C & D) . It is reasonable to assume that if the 
percentage of improvement was as significant as in this case, the 
percentage that retained same awareness and the percentage that 
decreased in awareness would also be significant. In conclusion, 
the treatment group did not significantly improve in vocational 
awareness over all of the control groups. 

Table 2 represents the working/not working status of 
the groups at the time of the pre and post interviews. 
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TABLE 2 

Working Status on Pre and Post Interviews 



Pre Interview Not Wkg Not Wkg Wkg PT Wkg PT Wkj FT 

to to to to to to 

Post Interview Not Wkg Wkg PT Wkg PT Not Wkg W}:q FT 



Parker A 15 0 1 3 1 

Parker B 4 2 5 0 0 

Parker C 8 5 4 0 

Parker D 7 3 8 0 0 

Phs, Ind, School 4 3 0 10 

Baboquivari H,S. 3 8 0 1 0 

Yuma 3 0 1 10 



Of the 20 students from Parker Group A who were ad- 
ministered the pre and post interviews, 15 (75%) were not work- 
ing at the time of the administration of the pre or post inter- 
views, 1 (5%) was working part time during the pre and post ad- 
ministration phase, 3 (15%) were working part time during the 
pre administration phase and were not working during the post 
administration phase, and i (5%) was working full time at the 
time of both interview administrations. 

Of the 11 students from Parker Group B who were ad- 
ministered tlie- pre and post interviews, 4 (36%) were not work- 
ing at the time of the pre or post interviews, 2 (18%) were not" 
working at the time of the pre administration but were working 
part time at the time of the post administration, and 5 (46%) 
were working part time at the time of both pre and post interviews. 

Of the 21 students from Parker Group C who were admin- 
istered the pre and post interviews, 8 (38%) were not working at 
the time of the pre or post interviews, 5 (24%) were not working 
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at the time of the pre interviews but were working part time at 
the time of the post interviews, 4 (19% were working part time 
both the time of the pre and post interviews, and 4 (19%) 
were working part time at the time of the pre interviews but 
were not working at the time of the post interviews. 

Of the 18 3'cudents from Parker Group D who were ad- 
ministered the pre and post interviews, 7 (39%) were not work- 
ing at the time of the pre or post interviews, 3 (17%) were not 
working at the time of the pre interview but were working part 
time at the time of the post interviews, and 8 (44%) were work- 
ing part time at the time of the pre and the post interviews. 

Of the 8 students from Phoenix Indian School who were 
administered the pre and post interviews, 4 (50%) were not work- 
ing at the time of the administration of the pre or post inter- 
views, 3 (38%) were not working at the time of the pre interviews 
but were working part time at the time of the post interviews, 
and 1 (13%) was working part time at the time of the pre inter- 
view but was not working at the time of the post interview. 

Of the 12 students from Baboquivari High School, 3 
^) were not working at the time of the administration of the 
pre or post interviews, 8 (67%) were not working at the time of 
the pre interview administration but were working part time at 
the time of the post interview administration, and 1 (8%) was 
working part time during the pre interview administration phase 
but was not working duri ^he post interview administration phase. 

Of the 5 students from Yuma who were administered the 
pre and post interviews, 3 (60%) were not working at the time of 
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the pre or post interviews, 1 (20%' Wr.s working part time at the 
time of the pre and post interviews, and 1 (20%) was working part 
time at the time of the pre interview but was not working at the 
time of the post interview. 

Of the total number of students who were administered 
the pre and post interviews and who were not working at the time 
of the pre or post interviews (44), Parker Group A comprised 34%, 
Parker Group B comprised 9%, Parker Group C comprised 18% Parker 
Group D comprised 16%, Phoenix Indian School comprised 9%, Babo- 
quivari High School comprised 7% and Yuma comprised 7%. 

Of the total number of students who were administered 
the pre and post interviews and who were not working at the time 
of the pre interview administration but were working part time 
at the time of the post interview administration (21), Parker 
Group A comprised 0%, Parker G up B comprised 10% , Parker Gro"?^ 
C comprised 24%, Parker Group D comprised 14%, Phoenix Indian 
School comprised. 14% , Baboquivari High School comprised 38% and 
Yuma comprised 0%. 

Of the total number of studsnts who were administered 
the pre and post intervi^jws and who were working part time at the 
time of the p:^e and post interview adirdnistra tions (IS), Parker 
Group A comprised" 5% , Parker Group B comprised 26%, Parker Group 
C comprised 21%, Parker Group D comprised 4 3%, Phoenix Indian 
SCiiool comprised 0%, Baboquivari High School comprised 0%, and 
Yuma comprised 5%. f 

Of the total number of students who were administered 
the pre and post interviews and who were working part time at 
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the time of the pre interview administration but who were not 
working at the time of the post interview administration (10) , 
Parker Group A comprised 30%, Parker Group B comprised 0%, Parker 
Group C comprised 40%, Parker Group D comprised 0%, Phoenix 
Indian School comprised 10%, Baboquivari High School comprised 
10%, and Yuma comprised 10%. 

)f the total, number of students who were administered 
the pre, and post interviews and who wer^ working full, ^^me at the 
time of the administration of the -pre and post int rvie\ ), 
Parker Group A comprised 100%. 

In conclusion, it was apparent that thj Par,. ;:; up A 
did not change their beh-\vior during the time of ::c .^st 
administrations on the working/not working continuum. If they 
were working at the time of the pre interview, they were work- 
ing at the time of the post interview (3 exceptions). If they 
were not working at the time of the pre interview, they were not 
working at the time of the post interview (no exceptions) . This 
characteristic was similarly observed in the Yuma group. However 
this was not apparent with the remaining groups. In these groups 
from 17% to 67% of the students who were not working at the time 
of ,the' pre interview were working at the time of the post inter- 
view. The chi square value of 145.65, which was significant be- 
yond the .05 level, was observed when comparing the percentages 
of change from not working to working part time amon^ the groups. 
The groups which were responsible for this significance were 
Parker Group A and Yuma. The inference was drawn that the pro- 
grams did, in fact, remove concern of immediacy on the part of 
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r;t:iiM(M:tr; ind iiuiy wossiljly btj indicative of lonqer ranqe 
plrinnirvj than inoro inufiodiato 'joh try-outs. 

'rrii)lc* 3 containr3 th(j data summary of the parental 
< l\i(:.:'A. ] ire:, adm i.n ir; t:o rod to the parents of Parker Group A 

P a i. e r\ t a Q u ( j t i o n n a ires 



\)n you tdilnk eduf:atif.)n ir; neoen.'^ary? 



1 parent. f; anr;v/rjrea yes. l^f.Tiponses : 

1. to r'r;r;i|,r.t.(.r for better j(jljr.i (10) 
'/ ^ to ofvKipo'te lor hif|hr*r payi.nq J'^l-)-'* ( ) 
to Ijetti'r the*nuielvr?n ( '3 ) 

4. jobfi nov/ require more e*duc:ation (4) 

5. t,o c;om[j*itri f(':>r jol'jrj witdi non-Tndian.s (2) 
ritnndards of livinq are cjoinq up (2) 

7, \<) achmvt' l)f;ttei- wfjrkinq conditionri (2) 

}i, to fiharr? ideaM ari Indian:i one must b :ijle t<j t,a Ik on the 

ao'e(.*pt(?d lr-V('l f or jitimunica t ion ( 2} 
'i , qirlfi need <.'fhif.:a t i.on more, too, now (2) 
1 fj . t.f^ hr. <il;J.e t.o eiiOfj.'U' a jol) om- wouJd r f,M I 1 y li!-^- (2) 
I I , pcar.'^' oi' mind ( .) ) 

ifi f)rder t_o plan fo* the fut.ure M) 
1 ! . f 1 n Aine 'i a 1 'H'r\ir i t. y ( I ) 

14. to qn i n knf>w 1 iwlqc ( I j 

15. io lie'lp Jndi.uis rh-viop t-ib-nt:, .ei Indi.-ms (1) 
1 f; . t o i*y. i n t ( 1 ) 

p/ . i ji order tv) q<d. a 1 onq , i nq iiunoi i t.y (1) 

Mj . iriMie opjJMj t un 1 t i -ire avaibibh- wit.h nio)*- cduoMtion (1) 

1 'I . m 1 k'" a 1 i V i nq ( 1 ) 

/n . )oi>M .u <• hai d t o ( 'MHK- ir/ ( 1 J 

In nidt'j to impjMV*' Trilj.il 1 i f M) 
//^ iinjMl. h-aMi to i ndiqjendeuit. !. iliie; Ix-oaune 'Vii\n\\ Kind.' 

-Wid joIjS V/ i ) 1 not. a I V/-IV lier e t/j d^q^uid on ( 1 ) 

to qiv tlieir ^'liildiiu. i\ l;<dt.cr ntandurM of livinq (1) 
.'4. Mdue.itioii me, ins <i 'e-Ulhier J Jine (I J 

l^.i/eiitfi urM-d to li'^ n how to mot i'/.ite 1 i om t lie liom^- (\) 
, /ii 'I -q P M j /*! Mui t eq I M t ion ( \ } 
//^ M'''*d qo^d b.wk q I ' >tu)rj in rr'^idinq and rd^itli (1) 

ip,v; do yoti jfM.) .ibout tin- erlnention \u i < 'e i v i //q V 
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T\BLE 3, Continued 



9 parents answered "good"; 5 parents answered "OK"; 3 parents 
answered "needs improvement"; and .1 parent ansv/r red "not too 
good. '* Responses : 

1. the students lack otivation (4) 

2. lack of communication between the student and teacher (2) 

3. inadequate job counseling (2) 

4. teachers should spei.d more time with the individual 
student (2) 

^) . seems to cover almost all things (2) 

6. funds are too limited (ext. o costs for art, band, sports 
trips, and vocational classes) for students needy but 
unable to classify for NYC jobs (2) 

7. low grades (1) 

8. the teachers don't understand (1) 

9. clasres should be more individualized (1) 
10. tO'-'^'-ers should be more interested (1) 

IJ. . St its aren't learning enough (1) 

12. net. for more personal contact (1) 

13. non-Indians continually put their standards on Indians (1) 

14. not enough interest -in students as individuals with their 
own abilities (1) 

the grading is unfair i.ecausc Indian students have a cul- 
tural handicap and therefore should not be graded accord- 
ing to the average population (1) 

If). neerl r.ore English for Inuian students because English is 
cr .Lai tc communicaLe (1) 

17. w- hal...nced (1) 

19. ner 'i II ore counsfjling services (1) 

19. vocations should be st sod more (I.) 

20. need more help in c'a:. ■ 'lection ( ], ) 

21. need more tutoring (1) 

22. seems tr btt good opportur-ities (1) 



In what <\r<Min woulrl you like to r;ee the schoo] be strong? 



M jjarfints answered " vocnt irjual" ; 7 parents answer d "academic"; 
2 fjajrents Arisv/crf.^d " acadf-'riilr; and v<jca ti^jna I ' ; 1 parent an- 
f;v/er<-d "all ar(;as"; /wui on(^ parent answer(*d "physical erluc.j- 
I t ; 'Ml . " J^eS[jonS(iS : 

1. rriorr; str('SS on carr.M^rs and vcjcdtional training (6) 

2. mont <:r)i \<i'.i<i r-nt ry acadtimics (r:r)llf:fje jjrcparntory <. l.rinsrTi) 

3. rtKjre jr^b coiiutm I Inq , job guidance and career orientati(>n (4) 
4 . on-th(i"- job t:raining ( 3) 

liujh school shoul ' be vi.sed to touch on all career?; (basic 
needs for al I. jol;s) ( 3) 
(j. .stro:i(/er in grade school re: ar/iM-mic and vocaLior (job 
I exporiure) (2) 
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TABLh 3, Continued 



Responses Continued : 

7. academics provides a broader look at oppor tuni. t ies that 
vocational train inq wouldn ' t ( 1 ) 

8. stronger in math and reading (1) 
9c more communication skills (1) 

1 0 . need for better counselors ( 1) 

11. strongs r in physical education (1) 

12. more motivation (1) 



Do you feel that the school is adequately preparing 

for the world of work? If no . how could the school improve? 

i ' 

5 parents ansv/ered "yes"; 10 parents answered "no"; 3 parents 
answered "yes/no"; 1 parent answf^red "it should"; and 1 parent 
answered "OK". Responses: 

1. better job counseling (5) 

2. students need more information on job opportunities; and 
their requirements (4) 

3. better and/or earlier counseling services needed (3) 

4. school should help students select college classes or 
classes they ' 11 enjoy and do well in ( 3 ) 

13. make parents more aware of curriculum or activitaes (1) 
G . put Careers class .in freshman year instead of senior 
year (1) 

7. have time in schooJ. year to j^ar tici.pate in on-the-job 
training (1) 

students slionld be encouraged more to investigate jobs 
while in school (1) 
[) , "Career Orientation" shcjuld rjhart i.n kindergarten or grade 
school { 1 ) 

10. high rjchool should help students f^repare for college more (1) 
1. J . more emphasis on slow .learners on basic skills & training (1) 
12 . better rjual ity teachers ( ] ) 

L 3 . mo r o a omm u n i c a t i o n b e tw e c» n stud e n t / p a i e n t / 1 e a c li e r ( 1 ) 

14 . counselors should l)e awar^i of other duties in counsel j ng 

b e s i d o n o n J. y e e i n ( j th o s t u d e n t s w hi e n thay a r r.i j. n 

trcjuble ( 1 ) 

I/> . reading standards should be In ^hei (1) 

]6. "Career Orientation" has enabled :it:udents to look more 

rcM lis ti ca J ly at v/ha t t:he bas i.c needs for the ir jobs axe 
t th(.ty ifiight .interestec] j.n ( ).) 

1.7. itVi qivin*'] li.ijii bririi.c knowlr^dge and a ta::ue of different 
thi'r, . (1) 



Ijo you know alj'Mjt Llu/ "Carrier l-iducatiion I' rorjrarii" i.n your 
scfioo ] V 
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TABLl:] 3 , Continued 

:i parents had no answer; 15 answered "yes"; and 1 answered "no". 

Would you like to become involved and know more about it? 3 
parents had no answer; 15 answered "yes"; and 1 answered "no". 
Responses ; 

1. limited time (7) 
2„ no tine (2) 

3. would like more information (1) 

4. too introverted to attend group meetings, appreciated some- 
one coming to her lor her comments (1) 

In conclusion, it must be stated that the Indian parents 
have a strong feeling that education is important for their child- 
ren and the top three reasons given centered around the theme of 
better jobs. About half of the parents felt that the education 
program their child was now receiving was good, while the 
remainder resix)nded "OK", "needs improvement", or "not too good." 
Only five of the parents responded "yes" to the question, "Do you 

feel the schoo]. is adequately [jre[jaruig for the world 

of wcjrkV" i. It.een of Ltie jjarent.s J.iid i.(.:a trjci that they woulfi like to 
knov/ iwon^ .\\)()u\\ t.h<.' canu^r (,*duca t ifjn ) j-ograrn .i.n 1:he school system. 
In oone 1 us i oil , it must be \n<\ \ (.u\ \a\(\ tli/W. t:he Ind.i.an parents see a 
TM-fMi IfM (iflucat; ion lo* l.li'M i fMiil-lren so \A\<\\. t.lK.-y may jjotter pro- 
]>.Mn MMMii!iJ ' 1 VMM lor the liiturf- and the InriiMii ]),\] c.ntn al.so .in{ii.- 
o/it.MfJ an )Mt.r'M'r;t in N'/uniiig iii^jm," cjIjohI t ho* oai(;rM' < iduoM t ion |->ro- 
(ji .ints in t h" y,<:\i<i<'\. At r.n\\\< i iiiu', h^' ljidi<in jxtro'ntn do nol: 

\ff\ 111, it 111.' !,<'iiMt;l i:. , 1 1 w - J ■ ! H r • 1 y [^jf'paring t'lfii yrning- 

t,».M s j o)- l.hf • v;or 1 d ; , I wo j k , -» nd a I l t t I r • loss th r hall \ (t*t \ 
Mi/it, I.Ih) i r yoiingrM ' ' f -o o M'f'»o7jn'| "goorj^' f • rj ir ,i i, i r ^u;; , 
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Dur inq the oiyhtcjen months of th ..s research program, 
members of Parker Treatment Group A had four reported contacts 
with the law. This was judged to be an improvement over past 
experiences by Tribal officials. 

Conclusion : The following points should be re -em- 
phasized here. The treatment program did have significant im- 
pact within the treatment group as regards the following indices 
of behavior: ]) significant reduction Ln school dropouts; 2) 
si(jnificant improvement in vocational awareness; 3) increased 
inotivation toward future vocational opportunities; and 4) reduced 
contacts with the J.aw. 

In conclusion, it must be .stated that Objective 4 was 
achieved and the treatment: {jrograin did, in fact, instill moti- 
vation into the Indian youth that there is a future for them. 
Analyzing the f f cm: t i. verw-'.sr; Obj ective ^j. 

Create a better underri tand ing between the r;tadent and 
future ernf;loyers , 

Model Action: 'I'h^^re war; a rer;earch ques t ionna i.re 

designed t:o be acimi n is t:er<jd to the sturient c:>n a }:^re and fKjst 

pro ject IvKS i..') (I-'.i.giirr' 1.1). 

Hesui ts : V i.gurri 1. .1 rf.:}jres' ?nl;.s tlie l-'uture Kiuijlcr/i.tr 

Av;a r^i nrt.'ir; J nt'Tv Lev/. Th i s i.nt^Tv i.f*v; v/as coriduet<jd at the ntart 

r>f t:hf.' projf.'et, -ind, /ig li n , ^1. the* ^tkI oi. the pi.ojcict. (pr(.' an-^i 

p<jrit;). A w.ir: obrw?rv'td in the y'ulMf*^ i-iuifj ] oyr; r; Awa t ' e r;;. 

I n < • t v.i f;v; . pMrk'^r ;;o] ^homo r f • Grodps (A h H) vn.'irt tjic; only 

groijpr> that. ]>r*re'ent ()\ i.mprov<?ni'Mi t:. in av/arr'/M'.ss v/err,' liigh^'T t.han 

f;crcfnt. thai. r^MairHvl .SriiiU' riv/a / (iii^-.ss . 'J'h i r; may g i Vf j .in indic/r- 

O . t.i.r^n (^f 5;r>KU' r;ont./H(unat '>n aiM(;ng the treatrrntnt (jroiii) aiid tJie 
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'L;s-st a). i..-nied maticlioci control cjrouiJ. ^^^^i- sc]uar(j statistic 

v/af-; coiMputod for the percontnyo >.)f i corovomen t m future ern[jloyor 
av/arencss (chi j^cjuaro 112.93 with '> iJ ' . r)ercontaMe of retained 
same awareness (chi squcrre 62. 3 > t ' cJf), and jjercf.Ti taye ot 
decr'.-as'jd awareness (chi square j7.;;|J witti (if). All. 1 liree of 
th<.'r;«.' edn. square stat.i. sties v/ere siqnificant a I f^r hf^yond ti)<' .Oo 

of confidence. IJfjon additional deta.LLc-d analysir; (.}.[' tdio 
d/ita, t/no Parkor sophc;inore T^rcjups A h U v/ere hrdJi s i qn i f i ^-a n 1. 1 y 
hi<fher t lian Park^-i cirouf^s <: v I;, I'horMii.x Indian S(dioo 1 aiul l^^/iho- 
quivari HLqh .Srdiorjl. 'J'hat /if.-cr jun i-f.'d f(jr <i 11 tdiier.- s, i qn i f i oanc • s . 

Cone 1 iir; loii : 1 n r:f jiic Ins i on , the rker A '^rea tnif fn t 
qroup did not .s i.qn i. f i can ( 1 y i ncrriase fut.ure fjniployr^r awareness 
ovfji th<.* control qroup:;. Hov/evre' , tiie t:reat.rnent qrr)up ci i.d siq- 
ni f i.r:ant.ly incro-ar;.^ th.ei.r /<wa rr'n(»r;s (jf fut^ure ernj.) Lcr/er s a:; 
inrscnireri tr/ tdu/ l-'utai re hin|.j 1 oye r . . -'a i < ticsss In te r v iew . 
An. i Ij//. i ri'j tdie !■: f 1 (jc_t i Vr.Miy^'*>_r^ oj^ ^^liill^^l^ L^'-l • 

Carriro: Orientation on tJic r:o],oiafio River' Indian Rfjioei'v.i- 
t Mn was to t:)e f/xpanded from one tiay ^jn Rcjr;er va t: i( ni 

♦ o thrr'o fiay.s an(j was to tje he Irl away frrjiii the' i^rsser va- 
^, i f.Mi . 'fhir; v/ar; to encoiiraqe mo rr» .^tude^nts t.o pa r t ia : i.p< 1 1 * ■ 
aiid niakf' it po.ssi.hie to havo tdw o r i en ta ti.rjn nr-ar r*'- 
':onrfV' pr'fjph* and already existinq facilit i ot; . 

Model A''t ion: Th" o/iro«'r oi icnt-jt iun rs'.ssions. .md 

iiilfMi'i.it ion v/'o^' -maly/^'d tf) 1 1< ■ t ' • nii i ii' ■ cfjinpj lan'."'- v/ith ohjr./--- 

t i v< ' ^ . 

Prvsultr;: In th'' ly d' • 1 o puto/C md /i r;sr ■ r; : wih -n 1 ol 

I uvM f < sj^'S'; n<'<'d'. ol th'' I'aii'O II i qh .'loiiMol Indi.iii sl.ud«'nt,, 
, • • f I 1 d 1 nq I ' I o t o r < -on i i i ) u* 'd I o ,s u i I ■ lor — < 'on f i is i on , Ar; - 1 
li,:;! .sir.;, in /r'Hi^'dyiaq this ''onlusion, t ho R.r ihah i I i t < 1 1 i r jn r'.uitoi' 
sponSoM'd a Orientatjo/i [^'KiiU'ir loi local. Indian youth. 



'Vh i s scfK. o 1~ sanct, i. ■ >nod <ij L.i. vi Ly wa iu': Id a t: t.,:i».; RuhaLji !. i La p - n 
Center. 

"fho onrj-day seniiriar consisted of Tribai nKjrnij'jn; rn.».jar:- 
i.n-| tr-j the r.tudents about tiieir [.articular -]ob. Thu ma j < ; r i. !.y o: 
thos'j individuals v;ho qave presen ta tiions v/ere succ(j,ssfu! ly eii- 
.:.-i.;iivi i.ri tli'MT T r; TO | K • c t i V (j careers in location:: cjii tlie I^:r;w^^'a- 
01, .11. TiM-.'-.'j opeak^:^■r; < j(jnu ruus .1.7 donated tdicir time -"ind cx^'mc-" 

(- r'*-M]r[i 0;r Mu r; rnMiiJn.ir. A |j[ ; r^ j i.iii-.i tr; 1 y '^O . cd t-i*' Indian 
c; t; )id*.'f;t.r; a(tf'nd''e t.lp' n^-inin.if' and l('Lt th.ii i( VvMr; b n'd I'O.il. 

'i'h<' i^'h.'ib 1 ] i ta t; i(;n (.'(-'nt'M' rd.ilt" c( n i' ' 1 i.ii 1' 'd idi.O -i t<'.il 
ii<.u-d fO<i:;t''d \^(> {a(yvidf' r;IU(h'nt.:; v/ith pMSitLV i[iod(.d ^: I'U oicn- 
}■ 1 j i ,;;jf i ( ai , .vui-r:!' I. n f o r Kia t i.e n nni-juc! t.-.o t.iu- bjeM.I. ar-M, 'ind 
c^nnsf! 1 iaiM toMovz-np to a.srnjr*' tlu; r;taid'ait an oppurtunity ♦ 
O'xpbar- and b-arn in at<-<i.': of liir;/}MM- i ii I • • d -n t r; . 

'IN. ,-i.dii"7(' .) iiioM' bi:;tinM ndl^et and to ^-^^■^cli iiieM- 
studf-nt.n, a tbr^M^^Hay nciiiin-ir v/ar; piopon^'d. It, v/ar; I b'- con- 
,l,j,.lf:d out . '".id" t ho [Mr loo arr-a and n'Mr'a" to more rfrsrnne" 
prM;pb*. In liiir; v/.r/, th^a*' v/onld b<- .» 'P""''*'"^ niolivHtion to 
/itn-nd, -md Kioio t. nil.' tor ^a^h .'dnd^-nt t. o (•x|d(;r(' v.jriour; (Mra-^i-r; 

iMili/iii'i t undn ol I h i r; r^eW'.iro-h prant, pjfjVinionr; v/oio 
HMd" lof t.-ikinp r;iiialbo 'poapr; ol r;lnd*'iitn on cxt'-ndcd v on i tr; f.o 
, -y/] :;\ ) ]i' ] r . T.oii t "r -r; or thor;o pbinn^'d lor d* -V" J opnioiP in Mi" ii'-^r 
jMtui". I'd oMi ":<]W'i!"no" pained in lakinp t v/"n ty -d i ■ <o tltiify 

liPr.rP.:: on llir''"-day "aM'or r>i)"ntatOjn iodd i r i pr; , r;"V"ial 
f.;oiif • I ur; i onn v/< • r " iii<id< * : 

I, Th" :Pud<'nlr; v/'UO' oxporw-d t.o lndi<inr; v/oik'np in 
III, my of Mm' iajr; i ne:;.';< e^ Mia) v/" r * • v i n i t 'd , than 
jjo.o M. i '/o iiKvd"! idont.il icat.ion v/ar; achiov^Mi, 

Er|c V<i 



2. 'Vhf'ti'. shoujt] i"' iwuvi.' oti'orL nuide in id^jii Li fy '.;iq 
anci \ lit ' >r ^: \ IV : lIkj [a'jS itiv^t jnodo i f if jurtjs th.i L 
•jM i.s ted I n the loca .1 cc^rnmun i ty . 

3. The risks i.n'/c^ived in supervisinq large groups 
far exceeded expectations. Many of the students 
v;ere not accustomed to travel and being away from 
home . 

4. A lov/e^r ratio of students to staff made the ex- 
perience more lasting and meaningful . 

•j . The students in small groups, under twenty-five, 
had more positive experience? than those who were 
among large groups on trips. 

Conclusion: Objective G was altered and not achieved 
..IS originally stated. Ilrjv/f^ver, jjositivo models, jjosi. tive dir- 
ect. ion and dissemi nation of rjareer information v/as achiever!. 
A r M 1 y z i n g id i e I ^_^r \' ( ^cM, j^J/ ' ' 1 1 f 'j>r) o_f ( )hj ec t iv< • 7 . 

i-:xjJor;r! t.ju- indi.an youth, to 'f'ribal meiiil.HM^'j and other 
Indianr; in a varijMc/ of pr o la?r: :; Lf)na I and/rjr vocatioriril 
• Midea Vf J r :; . 

M'.Klel Act ion: An anaj.ysir; v/ar; made (jf tfie V(jcations 
■mrl IJif.,' oc'Mipa t i ona I clnstj-rr; to v/h i cli youth v/e re (ixpfJincd (hii' i n' 
t h«* p.i.'M. eightfaai iiKaithr. Sucli a i i.r;ti rig v/a:; to jJi oviaJe (dir.* 
r ( c;« .-a r(di (cam tli.- d-i I a * ■ r; en ( . i a 1 in anr-ilyzing thi:; objoct iv<'. 

l^:r;i]M,n: In .ifidit ion \(> (lioso ac t J v i t. i.c ^ s rei.a(.,od iai 
objec(.ivo if (.ud' Ml t n v/'-m- r'xpo;,fi \<) a var io(.y of ta'a.ining 



A I o( ■, I I Mil I n • i f v/a r; cond uc ( ( 'd in v/h i cli Tribal km Mnb< ■ r n 
an-i 'jt. h'M'; oiiM'Mitb/ involve^ in a 7<irM'(y oi oaror.ar; b):ioMy 
,.v[;Piin«'d (hoir )ob:., v/o i 1 , , '; rodolfd onon , ,nid li" 1 d n::ia ! I 

g fouj J d I ::on ; a; 1 on r; . 

M k ' M a , t ! id p r o 1 o r.:; J on i ncd nded (.hr ■ f o 1 1 ev/ i ng : M ) 
Mr. I^f^rlnoy Pov/ i r; , A( (ofn'*y, log/tl [no ror;r; i on.s ; (^) Mr;. O'aroh.- 
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Garcia, CV)uns^jlor, health j.rc) fuss ions ; (3) Ms. Vi;:-:i Stevens, 
Doctor, medical professions; (4) Mr. Bill Alcaida, Farm Manaqer, 
aqri-busincss vocati.ons; (5) Ms. Veronica Murdoch, Tribal Vfcc:- 
Chairman, Tribal employment opportunities; (6) Mr. Bill Lawrence, 
Superintendent, Bureau of Indian /ffairs, Parker Agency, Bureau 
employment opportunities; (7) Mr. Harry Patch, dr., policeman, 
law enforcement vocations; (8) Ms. Sandra Hi ;k. Administrative 
Assistant, secretarial and chjrical vocati.ons; (9) Ms. Maxine 
M(;rris, teacher, edu acion vocatic^ns; (10) Mr. Ray Dernal. banker, 
bankinci and related vocations; and (11) Mr. Moms Sevada, Jr., 
foreman , ebjctrica I lineman vocnt i(;n. 

(.:(;r)pfj ration v;ith Tribal and Bureau personnel was out- 
standiri'j. Students v/er(^ involved in vocational areas such as 
hospital aides, secretarial and clerical, )tor pool, judicial 
and law eriforcfMuent . Whllr. training they have been paid a small 
v/aqe . 

Seminars and fi«:ld trips werr/ utili/od in i . - L rr;dM( M.nq 
r;L,i.if,iitr; tv> Indian pfirr;(;anr!l alreariy In the work forc<i. This 
not only pro^'lderi lafjrif-l r; \)Ut also r irMnons t ra ted that culture can 
l)e ma liit.a i ned in a r:empfj 1 1 1 i. v.^ .srvM.ety. 

f :onr: 1 ur; i on : 0)jject:ive 7 w/ir; achieved and th^' treatid^nrt 
pro.jr-ani did. In fact, '-xj^orw^ sturleni:S to s urjcess f el ly ei!ip loyed 
iru 'iiibf.' r r; o \ t he '!'r i b' • . 

Aj^-ily/iii'J Mm' IM f 'm: t i VfMi/_f:^s ' )J_ ^A'/J^'^'J;-'.'^' • 

\'r(r/\'ii^ schorjl p(.es.)nr'.d with more ^d 1' i c i ^ 'ii t. O'arrir^r 
(n i en t. .1 1 i on hk ' thod(j ' . / . 

Moriel A^'l ien: l^rf;s .'iit sclirjcl orri.r;i,.iJs tjie iiiod^'i, 
projr'Cl result:; anr! i.n terpreta t L(;ns of Advisory Committee rec(;m- 
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nien<:iati(Dns. The !;rnc]raiu staff imparted information to the school 
svfitem with reqard to how the school system could best approacli 
career education for the Colorado River Indian youth. Such in- 
formation was documented and v/as cjiven to the research team in 
order that they could analyze the achievement of Objective 8. 

Results: This program has been an attempt to create 

a model program. 

Results and findings will be presented to scho' 
sonnel for possible implementation within their curriculum if 

deemed feasible. 

Parker High School has initiated two new classes at 
the freshmen level to provide career awareness: the World of 
Manufacturin g and the World of Construction . 

In addition, discussions between program staff and 
Mr. Aiex Martinez, Vice-Principal at Parker High School, have 
included a variety of possibilities including curriculum changer;, 
as well as alternatives to public education for Lho.-e in need. 

Conclii^ion: From the evidence provided to the research 
team and the knowlfulcj.- ihat multiple copier; of thir^ final report 
will be given to tlie participating r^jhool systemrj, it v/ari con- 
cluded tliat Obj(K;LiVO 8 war; met and, in fact, llu. treatment pro- 
qram did provido al tornal: i.vef! to ndioolr: on how they can berot 
approach caroor' or lentaULon in a more effective and efficient 
manner . 
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SUMiMAPY AND CON^CJLI 1 Sj;o;;I_S 

Research conducted l-:>y the Colcjradn River Indian ■Tribes 
Rehabilitation Center revealed that In^lian youth, were i.aade- 
quately prepared for the world of work. Amonq its findinqs w^re 
the f o I lowing : 

(1) Lack of career information available to 
Indian youth . 

(2) Lack of Indian student direction and 
mot iva t j on . 

(3) While representing 247. of the school popu- 
lation, Indian youth accounted for 4^^^ of 
the failing grades all students received. 

(4) Average reading levels at least 10 per- 
centile points and three grade levels 
below the local average. 

( 5 ) U igh truancy and d rop-out rate:; . 

(G) A high instance of contact with the law 
airiong Indian yr:)Uth . 

In r)rder to better fjrrnoare Indian youth fr)i the v/orl<l 
of work, a new [)rogram for th*' [>/-'»v's^m and rl issem i n.i t ion of 
career inforriiaUon to JnrJ'an yf)i.'t) dosigned, and eight: .spe- 

cif i c: r;b jr.r:t. i ves wr-re set forfh by which tr) t;est: t:hr^ program's 
f 'f f r.rM. i vf 'rv's:) . Va ] rj/i r Coi gjor/i i: 1 ^va s sr* hw: t f 'rl t-.r^ : 

(]) Arisist in Lhe^ tr-clin i ca 1 a.socc'ts of 

( jf g n i ng an i. rK** 1 r um^ -n t: t.h - 1 f v;oi i ] d <\o ^.r- r - 
mine v/h'jt:fir.'r oi noi: r'.io'li o\ ' \\o 
o\) jr'r;t, i.vr'S v/as . 

(■/) ('oiif\\\r\ (h^* .'ii/ily.sis o\ M". i n j ' ; r ma t i or-| 
pr"f )V i df'd . 

Af) Aevisory f.V^rfun i t t.r>r. w.if: fMrmod. '['his fjroufj, which 
nug, gu.iit^'rly nnd f unci i onr^rl mu«' ) 1 i k" a lioarrl (d b i r(?el r)rs. , 
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r\\ :>Y:o':vd the rcscr^rch stu^iy d(M^i-|i; on:.: iiiol:hr.ds ^.^'^ iw- 'i:^'-d i.'; 
obtiaini.nq and roporting the results. 

ThG Ad'/j sory Comriiji:teG concei^t also pr-.)vi.d*jd :.r(.vir"u:i 
cohesion and a vehicle for apprising Coninirtee rneruhor^: of ..ro^rr .-un 
evaluation progress. An "idditional benefit derived truni Com- 
rn^ttee membership was the opportunity afforded non-Indian :riL.,i:jers 
to both contribute to CoMiraittee deliberations and expand tn.. ii 
cult ura 1 av/areness . 

The eig'ht ol-jectiver; set: f'jrth and ter-^ted v;ero as 



f:ollov;s 



(1) To ])ettar equip school counseling staff 
personnel to evaluate present and future 
career opportunities in their local areas. 

(2) i.-:xisting career orientation programs v;ill 
Ho '.V;udiGd and the results reported on hov. 
effectively they relate to Indian, youth. 

(3) Provided the student with information and 
expr-'surf' to jo.o famil Llvs that will be 

a va L 1. -'1 b le to them f o 1 low i n q i ; r o pr ia t-jj 
e r i u CM t i . o n a n d / o r t r a .i. n i r k j . 

(4) [iistiJl motivation into the Tndiah youth 
tliat tliere i.s a ^ utur^ I'.m: them v/he re thc;y 
can follow any avr^nue they d^cs iro , wi tlio ut 
■/) , 1 V i n g t:o give u f j o u ] t u re and t r a (i i t i. c j n . 

(;n,'<itfj a better uiKierv:U:and ing between tdv:- 
t u d ' / n t a n d future* e m ] d o y r s . 

(()) Career Or i^.-n ta t.ir)ri on the- O^Lorado 1<: ve i 
lu(\ i -in Kf.^scM vat;i-ui wi.lJ be cogjandrw] l"r(;m 
onr- rjay on th*.? f<ese rval: Lon to threrj riayr; 
rind will be held av/ay j'rrjiri tl)'.' i^e.iorva- 
t.ioii. Tills will c:ncourag(* me .'e stud^;nt,'-: 
t r ; I u'lr ' J ^• 1] ^a te and v/ L 1. 1 iiiak^c i t prcis i b N ■ 
1.^; have tlw.: or- : (Uit.a t 'en /K-ar r < 'fwrn. r ce 
;jAe arid al, rr'ady-e-. Lst Lng lar.-i J Mu^c 
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(/) r:xr.or;e* iluj Indirin youth to 'i'riJjal 'fi^^ml;"rs 
n r oth"r Indians i.n a var.i.et-y ^ d' };roi'S- 
sj..jnal and/or vocational end«'avors. 
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T:v.:l-c was mcroased awarti^ness of services 
offeree: by t:::e Trioes and 'now school prob- 
: e:us rna y be re la te u to c u 1 tu r a 1 factors 
and a qeneral inpression that: Indian stu- 
dents at titudes toward school were much 
iTLpr^^ved. There was no indication of 
increased awareness on the part of school 
:::ersonnel a? zo future career opportunities 
rcT- Tribal youth in tne Parker area. 

The on-aomg career awareness programs of 
zhe schools studied are rather typical of 
those found in most secondary schools. 
I- f fectiveness , in terms of reaching Indian 
youth as compared to reaching non-Jndian 
youth, coulc not be determined. The Career 
Orientation Program given to the treatment 
c;roup was more effective than tae Career 
'.)r ientation Proqrams of the control ^jroups 
i.n keeping students in schoo 1 and in im- 
^■rovemen t of future vocational aw^areness . 

The Mreer orientation Projeoc did expose 
stuaents to a wide variety of imuaediate 
and future career possibilities. (Had 
the school counseling staff been ble to 
participate in these activities, : hey 
would nave become more awrre of fu'-^ure 
career opportunities. This would ..ave 
substantially altered the final conclu- 
sion reached i.; conjunction with Objective 1. 

Si^-nificant positive impact within the 
treatment gioup resulted based on the 
following^ behavioral indices: 
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h ) S 1 a !"! i t" 1 f : a n i: i : ri d r ■ o \* e r. i e n t i n v ^ - c c"^, 
tionciil awarenoss . 



Increased i:iotivation uowa 
vocationa 1 oijocr tuiii t ics . 



'U lUL 



Reciu :Ga 



contac ts wi th the law . 



Objective 4 was achieved, and the treatren*; 
orcgram instilled motivation into Indian 
vouth that there is a future for them. 



Jo]ect:ive 



The treatment group did not significantly 
increase in future employer awareness over 
the control groups; however, the treatm^ent 
group did significantly increase their own 
awareness of future employers. 

Objective 6 - Objective 6, as originally statud,_was not 
met; however, positive models, positive 
direction and dissemination of career in- 
formation was achieved. 

Objective 7 - This objective was met. exposure of stu- 
dents to successfully employed Tribal 
m^ember s was effected. 

Objective 8 - Largely through the vehicle of copies of 
this report, which will be distributed 
among pe ^nnel from the participating 
schools, ^..jective 8 was and is accom- 
plished. Alternative and efficient Career 
Orientation methodology as outlined^ in 
this report is available for inclusion 
into cn-^-'^ing school programming. 
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reiJirosonts an att:on:.)t to creaio a ::\ociol feu: taio aissoniinat: i."'n 
r:>f career information to sciiool aqc youtih* In the assessino!: i. 
of the e f f ect i veno of this pro ject, t''~^e researcii toa::i utilize^.: 
a t roa t::itjnt/' con t;'o i qroir. research mot ho no lory which m vo.. vod 
five Arizona high schools and 160 youth. The tirae frame of 
the studv — 18 months~-ex tended from grade 10 to mid-qrade 11. 
Treatnent group youth received the benefit of vocarional, per- 
sonal and school counselin.g; seminars and chaperoned, sponsored 
job exploration field trips; and g^ st speakers. 

School -ounselmg and guidance personnel were kept 
informed of project activities and received in-service train- 
ing regarding present and future careei" opportunities for L.dian 
youth in their local areas, application me thodolo^-Ty for educa- 
tional funding and orientation to the unique chai acterisnics 
of Indian youth. In addition, they were invited to participate 
in career awareness field trips. 

'i;he findings of Program Research Analysis as pertains 
to each of the eight specific program objectives can be found 
on P- 3S 61 and 62 of this report. The following recommenda- 
tion;:^ are rendered based upon the results of the study: 

A liaison counselor financed by the Tribes 
and selected through joint agreement between 
the Tribes and school both should be employed 
at Parker High School. This counselor's role 
should oe that of student inl.eragent (inter- 
ventionist) with a broad base of operation 
consist i ng of youth , community , Reservation , 
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s-^^linq .r^.jnnui should bi:^ aofmocl tiiroa ^i ]ob 
description dL.-velopnie:i L and are-scnooi ccnioro^icu 
and should be periodicalJy monitored for oncjomq 
effectiveness. It is rocoanized that difforenccs 
m counselor roles, i.e. functioning and mechod- 
ologies employed, will exist between the liaison 
counselor and those guidance and counseling school 
personnel but that their respective roles are es- 
sentially complimentary, one to the other. It 
is anticipated that the liaison counselor's 
availability to provide services to youth may in- 
clude much off-normal business hour time involve- 
ment and his/her counseling techniques c-^nd modus 
operandi will be much more informal than his/her 
counterpart on the school faculty. 

Should the ingredients of this Career Guidance 
Orientation Pro]ec'- be adopted by schools con- 
taining a significant non-Indian minority, ^a 
liaison counselor should be employed and financed 
through funding sources germaine and available to 
that minority aroup or through olner non-school 
system sources such as special interest groups^ 

Should the ingredients of this pr oj ect be inte- 
grated through the school curriculum, it is 
recommended that a m-^ans be :' nves tigated to 
provide incentives for crunselor and administra- 
tive staff participation in scheduled job aware- 
ness fiel.. trips. 

The Tribes should form a parent advisory committee 
to include school adr.inistrators for the purposes 
of increasing coi munication between the school 
system, the home and the Tribes. Study results 
indicated parent: interest in becoming involved 
in such an activity if appropriate time could be 
arranged . 

The school systems should provide more modeling 
input as part of their Career Awareness Programs. 
Study results indicated that where rhis was 
accomplished, it proved to be one of the most 
effective methods of disseminating career aware- 
ness information. Student feedback revealed that 
this was one of their more enjoyable program in- 
volvements . 
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